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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 259.) 

I should have been glad to have dismissed 
the subject of the Quaker-dress in the last sec- 
tion, but so many objections are usually made 
against it, that I thought it right to stop fora 
while to consider them in the present place. 
Indeed, if I were to choose a subject, upon 
which the world had been more than ordinarliy 
severe on the Quakers, I should seleet that of 
their dress. Almost everybody has something 
to say upon this point. And as in almost all 
cases, where arguments are numerous, many of 
them are generally frivolous; so it has happen- 
ed in this also. There is one, however, which 
it is impossible not to notice upon this subject. 

The Quakers, it is confessed by their adver- 
saries, are not chargeable with the same sort of 
pride and vanity, which attach to the charac- 
ters of other people, who dress in a gay manner 
and who follow the fashions of the world, but 
it is contended on the other hand that they are 
justly chargeable with a preciseness that is dis- 
gusting in the little particularities of their 
clothing. This precise attention to particular- 
ities is considered as little better than the 
worshipping of lifeless forms, and is usually 
— by the world the idolatry of the Quaker 

ress. ; 

_ This charge, if it were true, would be serious 
indeed. It would be serious, because it would 
take away from the religion of the Quakers 
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one of its greatest and best characters. For 
how could any people be spiritually minded 
who were the worshippers of lifeless forms ? 
It would be serious again, because it would 
shew their religion like the box of Pandora, 
to be pregnant with evils within itself. For 
people, who place religion in particular forms, 
must unavoidably become superstitious. It 
would be serious again, became if parents were 
to carry such notions into their families, they 
would produce mischief. The young would be 
dissatisfied, if forced to cultivate particularities, 
for which they see no just or substantial reason. 
Dissensions would arise among them. Their 
morality too would be confounded if they were 
to see these minutize idolized at home, but dis- 
regarded by persons of known religious char- 
acter in the world. Add to which, that they 
might adopt erroneous notions of religion. For 
they might be induced to lay too much stress 
upon the payment of the anise and cummin, 
and too little upon the observance of the weight- 
ier matters of the law. 

As the charge therefore is unquestionably a 
serious one, I shall not allow it to pass without 
some comments. And in the first place it may 
be observed that, whether this preciseness, 
which has been imputed to some Quakers, 
amounts to an idolizing of forms, can never be 
positively determined, except we had the pow- 
er of looking into the hearts of those, who have 
incurred the charge. We may form, however, 
a reasonable conjecture, whether it does or not 
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by presumptive evidence, taken from incontro- 
vertible outward facts. 

The first outward fact that presents itself to 
us, is the fact of the origin of the Quaker 
dress ; if the early Quakers, when they met in 
religious union, had met to deliberate and fix 
upon a form or standard of apparel for the So- 
ciety, in vain could any person have expected to 
repel this charge. But no such standard was 
ever fixed. The dress of the Quakers has de- 
scended from father to son in the way that has 
been described. There is reason, therefore, to| 
suppose that the Quakers, as a religious body, 
have deviated less than others from the primi- | 
tive habits of their ancestors, rather from a fear 
of the effects of unreasonable changes of dress 
upon the mind, thin from an attachment to 
lifeless forms. 

The second outward fact, which may be re- 
sorted to as furnishing a ground for reasonable 
conjecture, is the doctrine of the Quakers upon 
this subject. The Quakers profess to follow 
Christianity in all cases, where its doctrines can 
be clearly ascertained. I shall state, therefore, 
what Christianity says upon this point. I 
shall shew that what (Juakerism says is in uni- 
son with it. And I shall explain more at 
large the principle that has given birth to the 
discipline for the Quakers relative to their dress. 

Had Christianity approved of-the make or 
color of any particular garment, it would have 
approved of those of its founder and of his 
apostles. We do not, however, know what 
any of these illustrious personages wore. They 
were probably dressed’ in the habits of Judean 
peasants, and not with any marked difference 
from those of the same rank in life. And that 
they were dressed plainly, we have every 
reason to believe, from the censures, which 
some of them passed on the superfluities of ap- 
parel. But Christianity has no where recorded 

these habits as a pattern, nor has it prescribed 
to any man, any form or color of his clothes. 

But Christianity, though it no where places 

religion in particular forms, is yet not indiffer- 
ent on the general subject of dress. For in the 
first place it discards all ornaments, as appears 
by the testimonies of St. Paul and St. Peter 
before quoted, and this it does evidently on the 
ground of morality, lest these, by puffing up 
the creature, should be made to give birth to 
the censurable passions of vanity and lust. In 
the second place it forbids all unreasonable 
changes on the plea of conformity with the 
fashions of the world: and it sets its face 
against these also upon moral grounds; because 
the following of the fashions of the world be- 
gets a worldly spirit, and because in proportion 
as men indulge this spirit, they are found to 
follow the loose and changeable morality of the 
world, instead of the strict and steady morality 
of the gospel. 


That the early Christians understood these 


to be the doctrines of Christianity, there can 


be no doubt. The Presbyters and the Ascetics, 
I believe, changed the Pallium for the Toga in 
the infancy of the Christian world; but all 
other Christians were left undistinguished by 
their dress. These were generally clad in the 
sober manner of their own times. They ob- 
served a medium between costliness and sordid- 
ness. That they had no particular form for 
their dress beyond that of other grave people, 
we learn from Justin Martyr. “ They affected 
nothing fantastic,” says he, “ but, living among 
Greeks and barbarians, they followed the cus- 
toms of the country, and in clothes, and in 
diet, and in all other affairs of outward life, 
they shewed the‘excellent and admirable con- 
stitution of their discipline and conversation.” 
That they discarded superfluities and ornaments 
we may collect from various authors of those 
times. Basil reduced the object of clothing to 
two, namely, ‘‘ Honesty and necessity,” that is, 
to decency and protection. Tertullian laid it 
down as a doctrine that a Christian should not 
only be chaste, but that he should appear so 
outwardly. “The garments we should wear,” 
says Clemens of Alexandria, ‘‘ should be modest 
aud frugal, and not wrought of divers colors, 
but plain.” Crysostum commends Olympias, a 
lady of birth and firtune, for having in her 
garment nothing that was wrought or gaudy. 
Jerome praises Paula, another lady of quality, 
for the same reason. We find also that an un- 
reasonable change of clothing, or a change to 
please the eye of the world, was held improper. 
Cyril says, “* we should not strive for variety, 
having clothes for home, and others for osten- 
tation abroad.” In short the ancient fathers 
frequently complained of the abuse of apparel 
in the ways described. 

Exactly in the same manner, and in no 
other, have the Quakers considered the doc- 
trines of Christianity on the subject of dress. 
They have never adopted any particular model 
either as to form or color for their clothes. 
They bave regarded the two objects of decency 
and comfort. But they have allowed of vari- 
ous deviations consistently with these. They 
have in fact fluctuated in their dress. The 
English Quaker wore formerly a round hat. 
He wears it now with stays and loops. But 
even this fashicn is not universal, and seems 
rather now on the decline. The American 
Quaker, on the other hand, has generally kept 
to the round hat. Black hoods were uniformly 
worn by the Quaker-women, but the use of 
these is much less than it was, and is still de- 
creasing. The green aprons also were word 
by the females, but they are now wholly out of 
use. But these changes could never have 
taken place, had there been any fixed standard 
for the Quaker dress. 
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But though the Quakers have no particular 
model for their clothing, yet they are not in- 
different to dress where it may be morally injuri- 
ous. They have discarded all superfluities and 
ornaments, because they may be hurtful to the 
mind. ‘They have set their faces also against 
all unreasonable change of forms for the same 
reasons. They have allowed other reasons also 
to weigh with them in the latter case. They have 
received from their ancestors a plain suit uf ap- 
parel, which has in some little degree followed 
the improvements of the world, and they see 
no good reason why they should change it; at 
least they see in the fashions of the world none 
but a censurable reason for achange. And 
here it may be observed, that it is not an at- 
tachment to forms, but an unreasonable change 
or deviation from them, that the Quakers re- 
gard. Upon the latter idea it is, that their 
discipline is in a great measure founded, or, in 
other words, the Quakers, asa religious body, 
think it right to watch in their youth any un- 
reasonable deviation from the plain apparel of 
the Society. 

This they do first, because any change be- 
yond usefulness must be made upon the plea of 
conformity to the fashions of the world. 

Secondly, because any such deviation in 
their youth is considered to shew in some 
measure, a deviation from simplicity of heart. 
It bespeaks the beginning of an unstable mind. 
It shews there must have been some improper 
motive for the change. [lence it argues a 
weakness in the deviating persons, and points 
them out as objects to be strengthened by 
wholesome admonition. 

Tairdly, because changes made without rea- 
sonable motives, would lead, if not watched 
and checked, to other still greater changes, and 
because an uninterrupted succession of such 
changes would bring the minds of their youth 
under the most imperious despotisms, the des- 
potism of fashion; in consequence of which 
they would cleave to the morality of the world 
instead of the morality of the gospel. 

And fourthly, because in proportion as young 
persons deviate from the plainness and simplic- 
ity of the apparel as worn by the Society, they 
approach in appearance to the world; they 
mix with it, and imbibe its spirit and admit 
its customs, and come into a situation which 
subjects them to be disowned. And this is so 
generally true, that of those persons, whom the 
Society has been obliged to disown, the com- 
mencement of a long progress in irregularity 
may often be traced to a deviation from the 
simplicity of their dress. And here it may be 
observed that an effect has been produced by 
this care concerning dress, so beneffcial to the 
moral interests of the Society, that they have 
found in it a new reason for new vigilance on 
this subject. The effect produced is a general 


similarity of outward appearance, in all the 
members, though there is a difference both in 
form and color of their clothing; and this gen- 
eral appearance is such, as to make a Quaker 
still known to the world. The dress, therefore 
of the Quakers, by distinguishing the members 
of the Society, and making them known as such 
to the world, makes the world overseers as it 
were of their moral conduct. And that it 
operates in this way, or that it becomes a par- 
tial check in favor of morality, there can be no 
question. For a Quaker could not be seen 
either at public races, or at cock fightings, or 
at assemblies, or in public houses, but the fact 
would be noticed as singular, and probably soon 
known among his friends. His clothes would 
betray him. Neither could he, if at a great 
distance from home, and if quite out of the 
eye and observation of persons of the same re- 
ligious persuasion, do what many others do. 
For a Quaker knows, that many of the customs 
of the Society are known to the world at large, 
and that a certain conduct is expected froma 
person in a Quaker’s habit. The fear, there- 
fore, of being detected, and at any rate of 
bringing infamy on his cloth, if I may use the 
expression, would operate so as to keep him 
out of many of the vicious customs of the 
world. 

From hence it will be obvious that there 
cannot be any solid foundation for the charge, 
which has been made against the Quakers on 
the subject of dress. They are found in their 
present dress, not on the principle of an attach- 
ment to any particular form, or because any 
one form is more sacred than another, but on 
the principle, that an unreasonable deviation 
from any simple and useful clothing is both 
censurable and hurtful, if made in conformity 
with the fashions of the world. These two 
principles, though they may produce, if acted 
upon, a similar outward appearance in persons, 
are yet widely distinct as to their foundation, 
from one another. The former is the principle 
of idolatry. The latter that of religion. If 
therefore there are persons in the Society, who 
adopt the former, they will come within reach 
tke charge described. But the latter only can 
be adopted by true Quakers. 

(To be continued.) 
tee 

SUNSHINE IN Partors.—The horror of a 
sunshine by no means too abundant in this 
region, has more to do with the fear of discol- 
ored curtains and carpets than it ought to have, 
especially among the rich. What signifies the 
flying of a few colors, easily replaced, compared 
with the giving a proper welcome to the great 
colorer himselft—the sun, that makes all things 
beautiful ? There are few sights in your town- 
house more cheerful than a sudden burst of sun 
into the room, smiting the floor into so many 
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windows, and making the roses on the very car-| Testimony of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting con- 


pet hook as if they felt it. Let them fade in good 
season as the others do; and make up for the 
expence, dear fashionable people, by staying’ a 
little more at home, keeping better hours, and 
saving the roses on your cheeks.—Leigh Hunt. 


—_—_— so 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


In a letter of William Law declining a visit 
from a person who requested an interview for 
the express purpose of religious conversation, 
he says, ‘‘ My chief objection against a visit of 
this kind, is the reason which you give for it, 
viz: For my instructive conversation on the 
spiritual life. An appointment for religious 
conversation has a taking sound, and passes for 
a sign of great progress in goodness ; but with 
regard to myself, such a meeting would rather 
make me silent, than a speaker in it. First, 
because I hurt myself, and am only acting a 
part, if I speak to persons on spiritual matters 
either sooner or further than as the Spirit of 
God (which bloweth when and where it listeth,) 
would be resisted in me if I held my tongue. 
Secondly, because it is deluding the persons I 
epeak to, and helping them to be content with 
an imaginary false food, should I, as a spiritual 
assistant, speak to them of any thing but that 
which is their own evil and their own good: 
for true edification arises only from such know- 
ledge, and not from devout harangues on the 
spiritual life in general, though set forth in 
the most enlivened words. 

The Spiritual Life is nothing else but the 
working of the Spirit of God within us, and 
therefore our own silence must be a great part 
of our preparation for it; and much speaking 
or delight in it will be often no small hindrance 
of that good which we can only have from 
hearing what the Spirit and voice of God 
speaketh within us. This is not enough known 
by religious persons : they rejoice in kindling a 
fre of their own, and delight too much in hear- 
ing their own voice, and so lose that inward 
unction from above, which can alone new create 
their hearts. To speak with the tongues of 
men, or angels, on religious matters, is a much 
less thing than to know how to stay the mind 
upon God, and abide with him in the closet of 
our hearts, observing, loving, adoring, and obey. 
ing His holy power within us.” 





A recent writer, speaking of death and the 
grave, says, “ Happy the day when all shall 
Jearn that the corpses of the departed are no 
more than relinquished garments of Ziving men 
and women; temples of God, in which divine 
service is over and finished,—the aisles de- 
serted.” 





Do the duty nearest thee, and thou wilt see 
more clearly to do the next. 





cerning our deceased Friend, J oSEPH FOULKE. 


Believing it right that a life dedicated to 
the truth should be held by survivors in profit- 
able remembrance, we are induced to offer 
this testimony of love, to the memory of our 
departed friend. While to him the record 
avails not, to the living it may serve as an in- 
centive that will lead to the practice of those 
virtues that adorned his life and secured at 
last its happy termination. 

He was born at Gwynedd, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, on the 22d of Fifth 
month, 1786. His parents, Hugh and Ann 
Foulke, of the same place, were exemplary 
members of our Religious Society ; and evinced 
a religious concern to bring up their children 
in accordance with the principles and testimo- 
nies thereof. He was ever a dutiful son; and 
of their love and pious care over him, he was 
often heard to speak. He remained with his 
parents until the twenty-third year of his age, 
when he was united in marriage with Elizabeth 
Shoemaker, daughter .of Daniel and Phebe 
Shoemaker, of Upper Dublin. 

About the twelfth year of his age, on recov- 
ering from an attack of sickness, be writes, “ I 
was brought into great tenderness of spirit, and 
thankfulness to the Lord for preserving me 
from death. I shed many tears; and inward 
fervent desires were raised to the Father of 
mercies that be would show me the way in 
which I should walk, and the business I should 
follow for a livelihood. 

It was then shown to my full satisfaction, 
that gifts and talents were committed to me, 
which were designed by the Giver, to be em- 
ployed in teaching children.” 

In the spring of 1811, feeling his mind 
drawn, according to his youthful impressions, 
to the business of teaching, he removed to Ply- 
mouth and taught Friends’ school there. 
Here he remained until the year 1817, when 
he removed to Upper Dublin, and took charge 
of a school at that place. In the autumn 
of 1818, he established Gwynedd Boarding 
School, which he taught uninterruptedly for a 
period of about thirty years. For this calling 
he seemed particularly fitted; governing by 
love, and mingling with the instruction of the 
teacher, the counsel of a friend; thus was he 
enabled to exert a happy influence cver his 
pupils, and to secure that regard which made 
his efforts to instruct them, not less a pleasure 
than a duty. 

He was blessed in a marked degree with a 
kind, social disposition, and his hopeful nature 
tended to lead his mind in the brighter chan- 
nels of thought, which rendered his society 
pleasant and agreeable to both young and old. 
Riches he seemed to value only as a means 
of securing the comforts of life; and of his 
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moderate store was free to give where duty 
called. 

He was a bright example of an affectionate 
husvand, an indulgent father, a kind and cour- 
teous neighbor; having strong attachments to 
home and kindred, to the Religious Society of 
which he was a member, and to the Govern 
ment under which he lived ; but these several 
attachments he endeavored to hold subordinate 
to his love for his heavenly Father. 

He cherished the belief, and it seemed his 
solace, “as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast,’ that in the affairs of men there 
was an overruling Providence, directing them 
aright, and that in the end, if we are faithful, 
wisdom would be justified of her ways; and 
thus was his life made serene and tranquil to 
its close. 

In his writings, he remarks, “I had for 
many years been impressed with the belief 
that, if faithful, I should be called to the work 
of the ministry ; this operated as a guard over 
my movements, both in meetings and out of 
them. I was fully pursuaded in my own mind, 
that the Lord had full power to qualify and 
endow any he chose for this great work, with- 
out training in the schools of this world; but 
to be fully satisfied that this call applied to my- 
self, brought me often into solemn meditations. 
In my walks to school and to meetings, and in 
lonely moments of retirement, my thoughts and 
earnest breathings were to the Father of mer- 
cies for his counsel and direction in this im- 
portant matter. At length, He who knew me 
better than I knew myself, graciously removed 
all doubt and hesitation out of the way.” 

His first appearance in the ministry was at 
Gwynedd, in the year 1817, being then in the 
thirty-first year of his age, and concerning 
which he writes, “ [ sat down filled with sweet 
refreshing peace of mind; a reward of much 
greater value than any temporal consideration ; 
and, like the food that Elijah the prophet par- 
took of, it lasted many days. But, like many 
others in their little beginnings, I was too san- 
guine ; [ outran my guide, and heard the voice 
behind me, saying, ‘This is the way, walk ye 
init?’ My progress was evidently impeded by 
too much ardor and zeal on my part, and who- 
ever reads these lines I hope may learn that 
the pathway of duty is made clear by a humble 
dedication to the Master’s will; that it does 
not require large openings and a flood of light 
to show us our duty, when a faithful attention 
to those perceptions which the humble fol- 
lower of Christ is daily furnished with, is suffi- 
cient.” 

In the spring of 1821, he was acknowledged 
a minister. From this period he was much en- 
gaged in the work and service of his Divine 
Master, travelling extensively in the exercise 
of his gift, within the limits of his own and 





other Yearly Meetings, with minutes of unity 
from his friends at home. 

When absent on these visits, his religious 
labors were not confined to the Society of 
Friends, but extended to all classes of people. 

In the latter years of his life he felt his mind 
particularly drawn in sympathy and gospel love, 
to visit the inmates of prisons and almshouses. 

He was a firm believer in the Scriptures of 
Truth, and was remarkable for the correct quo- 
tation of them, and the frequent application of 
their contents in his public testimonies. Al- 
though not sectarian in his views and feelings, 
he nevertheless was deeply concerned for the 
welfare of our religious Society, believing that 
the principles and testimonies of Friends, when 
faithfully adhered to, are of incalculable benefit, 
not only to themselves, but to the community 
at large. 

He was a diligent attender of our meetings 
for worship and discipline, and frequently held 
up to view the importance of our testimony in 
this particular ; and, at a late period of life, on 
this subject he remarks, “It is a comfortable 
reflection, that temporal business, so far as the 
love of gain is concerned, never, that I know of 
kept me from attending religious meetings.” 

During his last illness, his mind rewained 
tranquil and clear, manifesting gratitude and 
thankfulness for attentions received, and fre- 
quently expressing, with peculiar freshness, his 
faith in that Power which would sustain under 
every trial. 

Through the course of his illness, which was 
produced from malignant erysipelas, he was fa- 
vored not to utter a murmur or complaint, even 
at times of the most extreme bodily suffering, 
saying, “I fear noevil; the Most High is with 
me, and is a sufficient support in time of need. 
I bow in humble resignation to this dispensa- 
tion ; all is wisely ordered; surely the Judge 
of all the earth will do right.” 

Again, “I have been abundantly blessed 
during the course of a long life, and, though I 
might, in some instances, have done better, yet 
I have endeavored to do the Master’s will.” 

On being asked if he felt peace of mind, he 
replied, “‘Oh, yes! Peace, sweet peace! I set 
out with the hope that I might be, aad I have 
been mercifully favored to keep the faith and 
patience through all.” 

At another time, when very near his close, 
being told that it was a bright, beautiful morn- 
ing, he replied, “ Oh, yes! I feel its freshness 
and life, though I cannot now, like the 
birds, enjoy the beauties of creation ; but I can 
and do feel that divine Goodness is very near ; 
that I am in safe keeping, and that is the 
great point. There is pow no fear in passing 
through the valley and shadow of death; all is 
clear and bright; not a cloud obscures the 
vision.” 
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He departed this life as one falling into a 
sweet sleep, on First-day morning the 15th of 
Second Month, 1863, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. His remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying ground, at Gwynedd, on Third 
day morning following. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting aforesaid, held the 29th of Tenth 
month, 1863. 

DANIEL FouLke, 
Hannu ANN FOULKE, 
Clerks. 

At Abington Quarterly Meeting, held the 4th 
of Second month, 1864, the foregoing memorial 
was read and approved, and the Clerks directed 
to sign it on behalf of the meeting and forward 
it to the representative Committee, or Meeting 
for Sufferings. 

Saran P. Smirua. 
DANIEL Fourke. 
Clerks. 


Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


The question is, how comes evil to be in the 
world? Or, in other words, why was it not ex- 
cluded from the system? Certainly it is not 
desirable for its own sake ; infinitely otherwise ; 
we feel it to be infinitely otherwise. How often 
does the vision rise before our minds, of a world 
without pain and without sin without one sor- 
row or wrong in all its blessed dwellings ; and 
we say, with a tone, perhaps, of something like 
complaint as well as heavy sighing, why could 
not this world have been such? Why, then, 
was it not such a world? And the answer that 
I give is, that it was in the nature of things im- 
possible. This is my principle—that it was, 
in the nature of things, and by the inevitable 
conditions of the problem, impossible to exclude 
evil. 

Evil is of two kinds, natural and morai. 
With regard to the latter, I think the case is 
very clear. But let us inquire for a moment 
concerning the former—i. e., natural or phys- 
ical evil. 

The great and comprehensive form of natural 
evil is pain. And by pain I mean now, of 
course, physical suffering; or, the suffering 
that springs from a bodily organization. The 
question is, could such an organization be made, 
and made to answer its purposes to voluntary 
agents, without that liability? Or rather, here 
are two questions. Could it be made at all? 
That is one question. Was it possible to make 
an organ capable of pleasure, without its being 
liable to pain when hurt, broken, or torn in 
pieces? Look, for instance, at that sensitive 
vesture with which the human body is clothed, 
the skin; or at the corresponding membrane 
that lines the interior cavities of the structure, 
the mucous membrane. With soft and gentle 


touches applied to the body, with warm and 
balmy airs breathing upon it, or sweet odors in- 
haled, or healthful food received, this sensitive 
vesture, within and without, thrills with plea- 
sure. Could it be—was it in the nature of 
things possible, that cold could freeze it, or the 
knife cut it, or baleful poison could enter in, 
or starving and death, without giving pain ? 
Could the sense of touch, alive to all impres- 
sions, find every impression equally agreeable ? 
In fact, would net such a perpetual monotony 
of impression, have been itself disagreeable ? 
But could any sensitive integument be made to 
which it should be indifferent whether water 
bathed or fire burned it? Pleasure and pain 
seem to us necessarily correlative, necessarily 
bound together, in any organ that is capable of 
either. 

I may doubt then, whether it was possible, 
in the nature of things, to exclude pain from 
the human or from avy sensitive organization. 
But it is yet clearer, in the next place, that 
pain is necessary to the purposes which this or- 
ganization was designed to answer. I suppose 
that it is universally conceded that there are 
such purposes; that the body is made for the 
mind, made to train, to educate the mind. But 
suppose it were made only for itself. Even 
then—even for the body’s preservation, pain is 
as necessary as pleasure. The mind’s prudence 
needs the salutary admonition of pain. “ The 
burnt child dreads the fire.” But not the fire 
alone, every element around us, would prove 
fatal to the ignorance, inexperience, and impet- 
uosity of childhood, if pain did not teach it 
prudence. The body itself would perish in a 
thousand ways, if caution and wisdom were not 
learnt from suffering. Then again—looking to 
higher purposes—what is it, as the primary im- 
pulse, that stirs the world to activity, to indus- 
try? What is it that prevents it from sinking 
into perpetual languor and sleep? It is the 
pain of hunger. Or why does man build his 
rude hut, or fashion his clothing of skins, but 
to protect himself against the pain which the 
elements would inflict? Or if we say, thet 
sloth itself is irksome and painful, still it coms 
to the same thing. ‘ Uneasiness,” of some 
kind, as Mr. Locke teaches, “ is the universal 
motive to action.” But suppose, on the other 
hand, that there was no pain. Suppose that all 
sensation were pleasurable. How certainly 
would the human race sink into the fathomless 
gulf of sensualism? If excess never brought 
satiety nor suffering with it, how certain must 
it be, that it would never stop; and that the 
whole man, the whole nature, the whole world, 
would sink into utter moral perdition! Man, 
we say, is to be trained; his higher nature 1s 
to be developed and cultivated. To this end, 
the senses minister. ‘To effect it, they have 
pleasures to offer. But they must have other 
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means than pleasure at their disposal, or they! theory ?—it may be asked; and I ought to 


could never fulfil their office. 

Either in the nature of things, then, or in 
the purposes of things, or in both, we say, 
that physical evil, as far as we can see, was in- 
evitable. 

But let us now look at what is more material 
to the problem we are considering—at. moral 
evil. 

Was it possible to frame a nature, moral, 
finite and free, and to exclude from it all liabil- 
ity to error, tosin? I answer that by the very 
terms of the statement, it was just as impossi- 
ble, as to make two mountains without a valley; 
or, to make the angles of a triangle to be equal 
to three or four right angles. The very state- 
ment of the case excludes the possibility. 

Let us look at the case. Here is a being cre- 
ated with certain moral faculties. He is capa- 
ble of loving the right. He is capable of lov- 
ing the wrong. He is also perfectly free to do 
the one or the other, at his pleasure. If he 
pleases to do wrong, nothing can prevent him, 
that leaves him free. He is imperfect, more- 
over, and is liable, from defect of knowledge, 
to go astray. He is endowed too with the love 
of happiness ; he must be so—the very capa- 
bility of happiness implies the love of it; and 
in his ignorance, he is liable to suppose that the 
evil way will make him happiest ; that the indul- 
gence of his appetites and passions, for instance, 
will yield him a fuller satisfaction than the cul. 
ture of his higher nature. Aberration and 
failure, alus! are, more or less, the story 
of every human life. Aberration and failure, 
too, are grievous sins: fur this being had power 
—had freedom, that is to say, to choose the 
better part. The fact is so; but the question 
is—was it possible to place him beyond the 
reach of this peril? If it were, then we are to 
find the origin of evil in the arbitrary and mys- 
terious will of Heaven. But was it possible ? 
Was it possible to make this being impec- 
cable, incapable of evil, independent of tempt- 
ation ? 

What is the only conceivable condition on 
which such a result can be secured? That 
man’s will be bound, constrained, compelled to 
the right course. But then he is not free 
Take away that perilous element, freedom, and 
then he may be safe ; but ¢hen he is no longer 
amoral being. So long as he is imperfect and 
free, he must be liable to choose wrong. © He 
need not, indeed, in a palpable case, choose 
wrong. He need not be guilty of positive ma- 
lignity, of intentional sin—and the distinction 
is important—but he must be exposed to sins 
of inadvertence, exposed to slide into evil un- 
awares. Nay, ina palpable case, he must be 


free to go wrong, if he pleases ; else he is not a| 
moral being. 





pause here a moment to answer. Is evil a mere 
mistake, a mere confusion as to what is right, of 
a mind dazzled by worldly fascinations or 
clouded by sense and appetite? Far from it. 
There is indeed mistake about it, confusion of 
mind, blinding temptation. Still, when a man 
is drawn to evil, he commonly knows it to be 
evil. Why, but for this, is there any struggle 
in his mind about it? How is it, but for this 
knowing better, that the descent to gross vice, 
to falsehood, to dishonesty, is often achieved 
through strife, misgiving, and agony at every 
step? Nay, and it must not only be that he 
knows better, but that he can do better; else 
he could not blame himself. What, in fact, is 
the case presented to the tempted and falling ? 
There, on the one hand, is some advantage— 
pleasure, lucre, distinction—happiness, the mind 
ealls it. Here en the other hand, is purity, 
rectitude, virtue. Between these lies the 
question. Here is the crisis—the most tremen- 
dous that can Le, in the nature of things. What 
does the man do? What does he choose? 
There ‘s no compulsion. There is no compul- 
sion to evil; and there is no compulsion to 
good. Power Almighty, that reaches to the in- 
finite height above, and to the infinite deep be- 
low, and sways the boundless spheres around, 
touches not that solemn prerogative of choice. 
What does the man do? He,chooses the wrong ? 
What is the definition of that act? A violated 
conscience! It is the most awful fact in the 


| history of humanity : a violated conscience! It 
|is the breaking of the highest law in the uni- 


verse, and of that which the offender feels and 
knows to be the highest—the manifested law of 
the infinite Rectitude. The consequences, in- 
deed, are fearful ; the most dreadful miseries in 
the world are the results of wrong-doing ; but 
they stand in just and lawful accordance with 
the deed—not in any disproportion. 

But suppose the man to choose right: Ict us 
consider that, a moment; for it will confirm our 
view, I think, of the essential attributes of a 
free nature. What is virtue, goodness, holi- 
ness? It is often spoken of, as if it could be 
created in the heart, or could be put into it, by 
an independent power. But can it be so? 
Virtue, love is the voluntary act of the soul. It 
is by definition, incapable of creation. tr can- 
not be put into the heart. It is the heart's own 
voluntary putting forth. All that we can con- 
ceive of, as possible to be created, is the ca- 
pacity to love. The act of loving 1s the sole 
act of the being created: It is as much so, as 
hatred is his own act. Both are alike free, vol- 
untary, unforced ; or they are not moral. 

Whether we consider; therefore, the essential 
nature of good or of evil in the mind, we are 


| brought to the conclusion, that the exposure to 


But what then is evil, in man, under this evil is one of the inevitable conditions of the 
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problem involved in a moral, finite, and free 


nature. 
(To be continued.) 





From social intercourse are derived some of 
the highest enjoyments of life. Where there 
is a free interchange of sentiment, the mind 
acquires new ideas, and by a frequent exercise 
of its powers the’ understanding gains fresh 
vigor. 
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PuystcaL AND Menta RELAXATION.— 
The custom which almost universally prevails, 
of spending a portion of the warm season either 
at the sea shore, or in some mountain region or 
quiet country retreat, has no doubt to some ex- 
tent, arisen from the necessity which all at 
times feel, of renewing their wasted energies. 

The mental and the physical are so inti- 
mately connected, that we cannot overtax the 
one without seriously affecting the other. If, 
for a continued period, the cares or pleasures 
of life immoderately engross our time and at- 
tention, nature asserts her rights, and by 
certain premonitions of danger warns us to 
withdraw from active duty until the bodily and 
mental powers are resuscitated. After uniform 
effort there must be time allowed to renew our 
strength for future action. The steam engine, 
powerful and uninterrupted as its motions ap- 
pear, pauses for an instant between each revo- 
lution, as if to gain power for the next mighty 
impulse. This is a law as unfailing as it is uni- 
versal. 

Those who are most of the year confined 
within the city’s noisy stir, long to “go forth 
beneath the oper sky and list to nature’s teach- 
ings ;” to hear the song of birds, the murmur- 
ing of the stream, and to ramble through the 
“venerable woods ;” while those whose com- 
panionship has chiefly been with nature, seek 
to mingle in the busy haunts of men. If this 
period of change and rest from daily pursuits, 
is judiciously chosen and properly indulged, it 
may have the effect to increase the ability for 
usefulness, but if not enjoyed with proper re- 
strictions, may tend to diminish rather than to 
increase our individual power for good. 


duties, carefully watches his words and actions, 
that his thoughts and deeds condemn him 
not, should in his periods of relaxation when 
removed from conventional restraints, enter into 
pleasures which at home he could not sanction, 
he cannot expect to receive all the benefit he 
might have derived. But if, on the contrary, 
he carries with him to all places where he may 
temporarily reside, and to all society in which 
he may accidentally be thrown, that adherence 
to principle in little things, which he endeavors 
to practise at home, while renewing his outer 
life, he is growing in inward grace, and his in- 
fluence and example may be a strength and in- 
centive to right in others. 





Love AnD Unity.—A correspondent com- 
ments upon the 2d Query, “ Are love and unity 
maintained amongst you,” &c., and expresses 
the opinion, that the use of the singular verb 
“Ts,” in the old form, was intended to convey 
the idea that “ Love” and “Unity” were one 
and the same thing; and that the change to 
the plural verb “Are,” clearly implies that 
they are now regarded as two distinct points 
for consideration. He quotes as an example of 
this construction, an answer which came up to 
a Quarterly Meeting he lately attended, to this 
import: that, “Love generally prevails, but 
not that degree of unity which is desirable.” 

We may inform our friend, that the change 
alluded to, which was made at the republication 
of the Discipline, was purely a grammatical 
one, and was equally called for, whether the 
words were or were not intended to imply the 
same thing. 

Although it is easy to discover in the Queries, 
and in all parts of the Discipline, the spirit 
which underlies the etter, yet any verbosity or 
inaccuracy of language which draws attention 
from the thing signified, to a cavil about words, 
is to be regretted. The words “love” and 
“unity” are often used interchangeably, and 
there is little reason for regarding them as dis- 
tinct in the Query. The Apostle John says, 
“ Beloved, let us dove one another ;” and the 
Psalmist, “ Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is, for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
We say of a loving family that they are a united 
family ; by no means implying that they think 
alike on all subjects, or have the same tastes, 


If he, who in the daily routine of life’s‘or the same pursuits; but simply that their 
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this diversity to break the bond which unites | the 2d Query, our attention will be less directed 
them together. to the form of expression, (though that is of 
some moment,) than to the inquiry, ‘ Have 


Z increased or fallen short in this heavenly 
virtue ?” 


A very large proportion of the differences of 
opinion among individuals, arises from a differ- 
ent understanding of the meaning of words; 
and perhaps few words.are used with so wide a 
latitude of meaning as “ Love.” This latitude 
is unavoidable, when we consider that love is 
an emotion or state of the mind, produced by a 
variety of objects, and in endless degrees. 
“ Love your enemies,” is a command that could 
not be obeyed, if the love here required was in 
the same degree with that which we feel toward 
our near and dear friends; but we are not left 
in doubt on this point: “Bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that despitefully use you;” “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,” &ec.; these injune- 
tions sufficiently indicate that it is the voluntary 
love which is shown by forgiveness and the 
rendering of good offices, that is here meant. 





Tue FREEDMEN.—Among the problems 
which now occupy the attention of humane and 
enlightened minds in the reconstruction of the 
government, none is more important than the 
future of the Freedmen. 

Long years of slavery, and the denial to the 
bondmen of those rights and hymanizing influ- 
ences so necessary to progress in civilization and 
Christianity, have imposed upon the govern} 
ment and people, an increased obligation to la- 
bor for their social, intellectual and moral ele- 
vation. 

We trust that with a prospect of permanent 
peace to the country, a sense of our responsibil- 
ity to this class is inducing and deepening in 
The Query under review, coming on 1 dees the public mind, and it is greatly to be desired 
so often before us, may serve a8 a mirror in | that in the selection of agents, the government 

| may find those who are acquainted with the 


which to view ourselves, if our attention i i 

t h di : perecann 18 NOt | needs of the Freedmen, and who have the abil- 

00 much diverted from the spirit to the Jetter. | ity and Christian zeal, to labor intelligently in 

It is important, too, that we do not expect of ee ; se 
this great cause. 


ourselves or others, that which is impossible. 

There are seasons in the poortartie Sans In a late address of General Howard, Com- 

who dwell much in the inner life, when the missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, to his as- 

sensible feeling of a love which may Sadeod he sistant commissioners, he thus hopefully ex- 
presses himself: 


love for each other prevents them from allowing | of love; and when we come together to answet 


called divine, swallows up every distinction, 
and is an ocean for boundlessness ; and there ig “« You must not only promote the ee 
also the involuntary feeling of love toward cer- ep gr aon eee stcmemnte . 
tain persons, caused by some attractive sympa-| the question, ‘ What shall we do with the = 
thy. But, as members of the community, and | gro ?” 

even as members of a religious society com-| All the disturbing elements of the old sys- 
posed as ours is, not entirely of those who have | t¢™ of indutng s08 sviely: sas ovens yeu. 


. : i i ited as old pre- 
associated themsel — wage Sacroeg “8 Sane ; 
ves together with one com- judices give way. But the Almighty cares for 


mon feeling and object, but largely of those | the nation, and the nation will care for you. 
who merely jind themselves thus associated, | Do your duty wisely, faithfully, conscientiously, 
the love most generally required of us is hap- fearlessly. Endeavor not to overdo nor come 
pily expressed by the term “ good-will” lead- short of duty. Do not forget, in the discharge 
ing to kind and friendly offices, to tenderness of your governmental duties, that the less gov- 


{ h i : : “S| ernment, consistent with assured security of life 
or each other’s feelings, and a just and candid | and liberty and property, the better. 


appreciation of each other’s sentiments; in| The constraints and exactions of military law 
short, to doing unto others that which we | Te neither normal nor congenial to the Ameri- 
would have them do unto us. Such a habit of | @ 8P!™t and your exercise of them must be 


mind maintained by constant prayer and watch — cae to all, the liberty for which they 
fulness, will have its appropriate reward in Assure yourself, and be able to inform 


fresh supplies from the inexhaustible fountain! others, how much better than the old things 
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of slavery, will be the new things of equal liberty 
to all. 

Russia frees its serfs; shall America perpet- 
uate any form of slavery? An absolute mon- 
archy appropriates its treasure to educate its 
freed serfs; shall our noble republic do less 
for its emancipated slaves ? 

Virtuous intelligence and industry assure the 
stability and prosperity of a people. Your work 
has specially to do with these fundamental prin- 
ciples. The possibility is, with good faith on 
all hands in accepting these changes, that there 
will be greater prosperity for the Southern States 
in five years hence, than her warmest advocates 
of slavery ever believed possible. Calculate the 
difference between a slave and a free man in the 
family, in society, in the church, in the State; 
his increased skill in all the industrial pursuits ; 
his greater value as a producer and consumer in 
commerce, and multiply that difference by four 
millions, and you have an idea of the enhanced 
prosperity. Seck to combine all the forces 
which may promote the ends of the govern- 
ment.” 


—_——_ -~ee 


Diep, at Solebury, Bucks county, on the 13th of 
6th month, 1865, after a lingering und painful dis- 
ease, which she bore with Christian patience and 
cheerfulness, Macre Ann, wife of Joseph B. Simp- 
son, and daughter of Joseph and*Sarah P. Flowers, 
in the 32d year of her age. 





»~on the 11th of Ist month, 1865, of chronic 
diarrbea, in the hospital, at Evansville, Indiana, 
Wituiam Penn, son of Sidney and Elmira Averill, 
in the 19th year of his age. In the death of this 
dear boy, was verified the truth of the Scripture 
promise, that “him that cometh unto me, will I in 
no wise cast out,” even though it should be, as it 
were, in the Isles afar off. 


-—— > 8 


Errata.—An error occurred in No. 16, in the 
heading of an article: For “Musings and Memo- 
ries in Animal Intelligence,” it should have read, 
“ Animal Intelligence,” from Musings and Memo- 
ries; ia the “ Friend.” 





DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 


Variety marks the works of God. It is im- 
pressed throughout the circumference of the 
natural, the animal, and the intellectual world. 
Above us we behold the dazzling brightness of 
the sun ; the pale splendor of the moon; the 
mild twinkling of the stars, and the variegated 
colors which adorn the firmament of heaven. 
Around us the surface of the earth is diversified 
into athousand beautiful forms, and in the 
animal, the vegetable, and the fossil kingdoms, 
no two individual productions are perfectly 
alike. Within us, upon the slightest examina- 
tion, we discern our minds stamped with an 
original peculiarity. From senseless idiotism 
up to the sagacity of Newton, how numerous 
are the gradations of intellect! Minds are of 
various sizes. Their capagities, habits and 


views are never in strict conformity with each 
other. In some degree, therefore, diversity of 
opinion flows from the structure of our under- 
standing. To fall out with this branch of the 
dispensations of God, is to arraign His wisdom. 
Doubtless he might have shed upon us such a 
degree of light, that we should have seen as 
with one eye, and have been altogether of one 
mind. But the Supreme Being has otherwise 
ordered it, and with becoming resignation let 
us acquiesce in the propriety of the appoint- 
ment. Lord Mansfield, that ornament of the 
law, declares that “ There is certainly nothing 
more unreasonable, more inconsistent with the 
rights of human nature, more contrary to the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion, 
more iniquitous and unjust or more impolitic 
than persecution.”—ZHist. of All Christian 
Sects. 





EXTRACTS FROM GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received a copy of the Extracts 
from Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends held 
at Farmington, N. Y., from the 12th to 15th of 
6th month inclusive, 1865. 

The representatives were all present except 
five, and the following ministers and elders, 
with minutes, were in attendance :—Andrew 
Dorland, a minister from Saratoga Monthly 
Meeting ; John Wilbur, jr., an elder and com- 
panion of Andrew Dorland, from Easton 
Monthly Meeting; Charles Teas and Margaret 
his wife, elders, from Horsham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Montgomery County, Pa; William Borton, 
an elder and companion of Elizabeth T. An- 
drews, from Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
Woodstown, N. J; Elizabeth T. Andrews, a 
minister from Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
Woodstown, N. J; Achsah Lippincott, an elder 
and companion of Elizabeth ‘T. Andrews, from 
the same Meeting. 

We take the following from the Extracts. 

The affectionate interest manifested in the 
epistles received, for the preservation of the 
whole flock on the one true foundation ; the 
care and concern evidenced for the mainte- 
nance of our testimonies during this time of 
commotion and trial, and the evidence con- 
veyed, that though widely separated as to the 
outward, He from whom flows the waters of 
life, so binds his children together by the 
strong bonds of love, that they are prepared to 
feel for each other, and to desire that each may 
progress in the highway of holiness, have 
so'emnized our minds, and tended to strengthen 
and encourage us. 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting informs, that they 
have concluded to hold their meetings as ful- 
lows: on the last 4th day, in the 3d, 6th, 9th 
and 12th Months. At Scipio, in the 3d and 
9th Months; at Deruyter, in the 6th Month; 


}and at Constantia, in the 12th Month. 
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tale-bearing .and detraction; there would be 
no wish to hear avy thing that would lessen a 
brother in our estimation, much less to repeat 
or spread any thing that would lessen him in 
the estimation of others; the disposition to 
magnify a fault would be checked, and we 
would be disposed to throw the mantle of 
charity over all, for the heart would feel to 
adopt the language of the poet— 


While the state of Society was under con- 
sideration, much counsel was handed forth by 
exercised minds. 

We were exhorted to g:ther more closely to 
that illuminating Power and Principle, which 
would open unto us our every duty: and were 
shown that as this became our engagement 
and concern, it would tend to draw us to often 
meet together; that as this Power governed 
avd directed all our movements, we should not 
only be found assembling with our brethren to 
offer worship to our Heavenly Father on the 
First-day of the week, when but little sacrifice 
was to be made, but would be constrained by 
the love we bore to our God and to one an- 
other, to let no circumstances over which we 
had control, prevent us from attending all our 
midweek meetings. 

We were reminded that while thus concerned 
to attend to manifested duty, we should realize 
that “ God is love; and they that dweil in God, 
dwell in love ;” and hence as we are qualified 
by Him to labor in His vineyard, our efforts 
would be directed to endeavor to restore the 
withered or withering branches, rather than to 
cut them off ; and as it became our chief concern 
te live under this holy influence from day to 
day, it would qualify us to labor successfully 
in the healing of difficulties as they arise ; and 
we were warned of the danger of attempting 
to labor in this cause unless we are under 
the influence of this Holy Spirit, lest we 
scatter instead of gather, and thus retard 
the progress of the work we are endeavoring 
to aid. 

We were feelingly called to consider of what 
avail it would be for us to endeavor to offer 
our gifts, if when we come to the altar we there 
remember that our brother hath aught against 
us; and were reminded of the injunction of the 
Blessed Master; “When thou brighest thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, first go be reconciled 
to thy brother, then come ond offer thy gift.” 
We were shown that this was an operation in 
the mind, by which our wills become so sub- 
dued that we would be willing to make the ne- 
cessary sacrifice to effect this reconciliation ; 
and when we thus become qualified to rightly 
offer our gift, we shall manifest that the re- 
conciliation has been effected by our deport- 
ment towards our brother, and by the exten- 
sion of that love which will bind together and 
heal the painful wound. 

We were also reminded, that as we came 
under the guidance and government of the 
divine principle of Love, as we felt this to flow 
out towards all, we then became what we pro- 
fessed to be, friends of God, friends to one 
another, and friends to the whole human 
family; and then there would be no room for 
















“Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


The deficiencies reported in the faithful 
maintenance of our testimony against a hireling 
ministry, was a source of much concern, and 
desires were felt that a more powerful testimony, 
against a practice which, while under the sem- 
blance of a concern for the souls of men, never- 
theless stands as a cloud between them, and 
that true communion whereby they are truly 
refreshed, might be borne by those among us 
who are truly concerned, by evincing in our 
daily life, when we miogle with those who 
have been subjected to such an influence, that 
our principles lead to something better: that 
thus by our lives we may show them that we 
have indeed been with Jesus, that this divine 
principle which we hold up to the world is a 
living reality ; and that it still remains to be a 
truth, that God will teach His people Himself; 
and that all who are thus taught, have been 
transformed and become new creatures; that 
while living in the world they bring their prin- 
ciples to govern every act in their intercourse 
with men, and hence show clearly that there is 
no need to pay men to unfold or expound that 
which may be known and received direct from 
Him who is the Author of all they are thus 
endeavoring to explain. 


While we have mourned that the spirit of War 
should have made its inroads among us, a 
peace-professing people—while we have sor- 
rowed that some of our young men should 
have, under the influence of the excitement 
around them, been induced to enter the arena 
of military strife, and there become the 1nstru- 
ments of shedding the blood of their fellow 
men; yet we earnestly hope now, as the con- 
flict has ceased, and as they return to their 
peaceful homes, they may become so convinced 
of the superiority of the principle of love to 
that of force, and that it is better to suffer 
wrong for a season than to do wrung, that they 
may so live in the future as not only to give 
satisfaction to their friends, and thus be con- 
tinued in the bosom of Society, but by 
being convinced by experience of the sweeter 
and more hallowed influence which surrounds 
those who dwell under the canopy of this Di- 
vine principle, become its devoted advocates. 
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Having now concluded the business which 
has claimed our attention, and feeling that the 
overshadowing wing of the Lord’s mercy and 
goodness has been spread over us as a canopy, 
and that in proportion as our hearts have been 
devoted to Him, so has our strength been re- 
newed; and under the hope that as we have 
thus been stsengthened, that we may still be 
preserved in faithful obedience to His will, 
that all may be found watchful in the hour of 
temptation, and thus be more faithful in the 
maintenance of our several testimonies, we ad- 
journ, to meet at Pickering, C. W., the usual 
time next year, if so permitted. 

Joun J. CorNELL, Clerk. 





For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
FREEDMEN IN ALABAMA, 


From a letter of a young Friend, who is la- 
boring among the Freedmen in Alabama, to 
his brother, in Maryland, we are furnished with 
the following extracts :— 

Stevenson, Ala., 5th mo. 26, 1865. 

_My dear Brother—* * * * [| arose early 
this morning, and walked out one or two miles 
into the country, to the residence of one of my 
pupils, an old colored woman. I consider her 
one of the best women of any race or color that 
I have met with in the State of Alabama. In 
afew minutes she prepared for me a cup of | 
sassafras tea and a good breakfast, which I en- 
joyed very much. She and her son, a worthy, 
industrious young man of 20 or 21 years of age, 
are regular attenders of my school, and are both 
learning rapidly. Her husband, who is an 
honest, : industrious, persevering old man, is 
cultivating a large truck patch of various 
kinds of vegetables, and has also put in two 
or three fields of corn. He and his family es- 
caped from bondage about two years since with 
nothing but what they wore on their backs. He 
now owns two good horses and a lot of farming 


character, and if the general governmént will 
but secure to them their just rights, and give 
them any thing like fair play, there need be no 
fears about their settling down as a peaceable, 
law-abiding, industrious, self supporting and 
truly worthy and deserving citizens. 

I lately effected an arrangement whereby the 
standard of virtue and morality has been nobly 
raised among the colored people, and which I 
feel satisfied will prove advantageous to them 
in a moral, social and pecuniary sense. In com- 
pliance with my request, Gen. Krzyzanowski 
issued a license to Robert Caver, a worthy, in- 
dustrious colored man,—a preacher and shoe- 
maker, authorizing him to legally perform the 
marriage ceremony among the colored popula- 
tion in this vicinity; keep a regular record 
thereof, and give each couple a marriage cer- 
tificate, which when shown in future to the 
proper officer will enable the wife, should she 
become a widow, to collect all debts due to her 
deceased husband. 

By this arrangement a regular surname will 
be established, and all the former children of 
these re-married couples will now assume the 
family names adopted and recorded by their 
parents, whereas it has heretofore been a com- 
mon thing for brothers and unmarried sisters to 
have two or three different surnames, they hav- 
ing lived with different masters. A short time 
since I accompanied the said Robert Caver and 
his wife, who had been married many years 
since under the old code, but liable to be parted 
at any time at the option of their master, up to 
the General’s headquarters and witnessed their 
legal marriage ceremony performed by the gen- 


'tlemanly Adjutant-General E. W. Breuning- 


hausen of New York. This was said to be the 
first couple of colored persons legally married 
by a U.S. officer in the State of Alabama. 

R. Caver has siace performed a similar cer- 
emony for a number of persons most of whom 


utensils and household goods, earned by the | had previously been married. While I think 


hard labor and energy of these three worthy 
people, who are now in a far more prosperous 
condition morally, intellectually and pecuni- 
arily than the majority of the white people 
around here. The son had, for a few days, to 
assist his father in planting corn, and rather than 
fall behind his class by missing a single lesson, 
he came to my chamber in the early mornings 
with slate and book in hand, for me to hear him 
read and spell and write him a copy on his 
slate, which he might practise upon in the even- 
ings. The wife and son instruct the old 
man by imparting to him in the evenings what 
they have learned during the day at school. 

* * * The colored population of the South, 
although they have, in many respects their de- 
fects and short-comings, naturally entailed upon 
them by their former degrading condition as 


_ Slaves, yet they really possess noble traits of 


of it, I will inform thee that, the colored people 
have recently started quite an interesting, cred- 
itable weekly periodical called ‘The Colored 
Tennessean,” edited by W. B. Scott and son, 
at $2.50 per annum. 

I have to act among these colored people in 
the several capacities of spiritual adviser, arbi- 
trator, school teacher, lawyer, doctor, financier, 
amanuensis, &c. I have now 75 names on my 
school roll. I believe none of my pupils miss 
a day except in case of sickness or some other un- 
avoidable circumstance. I have five reading 
casses of about 15 each ; two classes ia Wilson’s 
First Reader, two in the Second, and one in the 
Third Reader; all of which I hear read and 
spell in the morning. In the afternoon the 
whole school practise upon their slates, some 
writing, some ciphering. They all recite Men- 
tal Arithmetic daily, and I have a large class in 
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Jane Taylor’s Primary Physiology. I am just 
starting a Copy-book writing class and a Geog- 
raphy class. The study of Philosophy has al- 
ready had an excellent effect upon these peo- 
ple by improving their daily habits of life and 
promoting good health by inducing cleanliness 
of person, houses, Xc. 

The avidity constantly manifested by these 
earnest seekers after knowledge is truly remark- 
able, and is sufficient to induce any one possess- 
ing the common feelings of humanity to consent 
to sacrifice any home-comforts in order to en- 
courage this laudable energy and perseverance 
on their parts. It is an interesting sight to pass 
around in front of the dwellings in the even- 
ings, and see the family groups quietly huddled 
together, the pupils imitating the copies upon 
their slates, and studying their lessons, also 
taking turns in teaching their older brothers 
and sisters and aged parents, who have to labor 
during the day to support their families. 1 
have a large spelling class on Seventh-days, and 
the pupils choose sides and enter into it with 
much spirit. J also have a very large school 
on First-days, which is in successful operation. 
It is really a pretty sight to see a long proces- 
sion of these dark skinned individuals, men, 
women and children of all ages, in a nice, clean 
condition, with their best clothing very taste- 
fully arranged, and many of them carrying 
beautiful bouquets to their school teacher, all 
marching along up to their school-house every 
First-day morning. When convened, I let them 
sing a hymn. I then read some selected piece 
to them and make comments upon it, and give 
them such moral advice as suggests itself to me 
at the time. Then they all read in concert in 
the Testament or Bible Reader, recite some 
verse which they have committed to memory, 
ind after singing another bymn I dismiss them 
about noon. Before leaving the subject I will 
just remark that, as the Emperor of Russia is 
said to have nobly organized 8,000 schools for 
the benefit of his liberated serfs in his Empire 
within two years of the time of their emancipa- 
tion, surely the great Republican government 
of the United States of America at this ad- 
vanced period of its history, should be sufficient- 
ly generous and humane, as well as politic, to 
establish a sufficient number of schools through- 
out the South, to enable their faithful, loyal, 
colored subjects to become somewhat educated. 

On the 19th of 4th month, the town of 
Stevenson .was draped in mourning, and the 
places of business closed by order of the mili- 
tary officers in commemoration of the sad event 
which occurred at Washington a few days pre- 
viously. In the afternoon the colored pupils of 
our two schools, with their relatives and friends, 
numbering from 400 to 500 persons, headed by 
their teachers, marched through the town fol- 
lowed by a little company of astonished white 


citizens, and halted at General Krzyzanouwski’s 
headquarters. After f had made a few remarks 
to the mixed audience, Robert Caver, a colored 
preacher,delivered an excellent,solemn and very 
appropriate discourse, listened to by all parties, 
with apparent satisfaction. I do not suppose 
there were upon that day or any other, a com- 
pany of more serious*mourners for the loss of 
our worthy, lamented President, than that band 
of distressed colored people, who convened in 
the town of Stevenson. © During their religious 
exercises that evening, many were the earnest 

pathetic appeals offered to Almighty God that 
he would abundantly bless the departed spirit 
of the true friend, deliverer and earthly protec- 
tor of the bondmen. 

Before closing this, I will briefly inform thee 
that, on the Ist day of this month, the colored 
people of Stevenson had the first “ May-day 
festival” ever held by them in the State of 
Alabama, so they say. On the morning of that 
lovely day, I procured a military pass from the 
Provost-Marshal to take whom I pleased be- 
yond the picket lines and return. At nine 
o’clock in the morning, about six hundred men, 
women and children of all ages, arranged in 
couples, and marched ‘bout a mile out of town 
to a large spring in a beautiful grove, where we 
spent the day very pleasantly, and I trust profit- 
ably. Teachers, colored preachers and white 
spectators took turns in speaking and reading to 
the cheerful multitude, who frequently respond- 
ed by singing. About two o’clock we were invited 
to partake of a dinner, which, for quantity, 
quality, variety, and excellent cookery, would 
have done credit to any assembly of people con- 
vened for a similar purpose. After dinner one 
of my pupils, a young girl, was selected by a 
venerable old colored man, of nearly 70 years 
of age, and appropriately crowned as a “ May 
Queen.” The whole party returned home in 
an orderly manner in good season. I send per 
mail a photograph of my schvol here—I have 
not time for comments. 

Thy sincerely attached brother, 


W. W. 


Tae PHotrocrapuic Vision.—It is now ap- 
parently well known that the sun is probably 
more unequal in its surface than the moon is, 
and that by-proper arrangements of apparatus 
you can discover these inequalities. It was 
first discovered, I believe (after astonishing the 
philosophical world for some time, no one being 
able correctly to understand what it meant), 
during an eclipse of the sun, when the eye is 
enabled to see that which is otherwise conceal- 
ed. It was then ascertained that there were ex- 
tensions upon the surface of the sun, the effect 
of which no one could judge of at that time, but 
which now turn out to be undoubtedly projec- 
tions in the nature of mountains. And Mr. 
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De la Rue (as this is purely a photographic 
discovery) has been enabled by photography to 
obtain pictures of that which the human eye 
cannot see, but which the eye of photography 
does see. In other words, the rays which pro- 
duced no effect upon the human eye will pass 
through the excessive light which covers the 
surface of the sun, and make an impress upon 
a proper paper so as to give you a picture of the 
sun when shining in his full strength. This is 
ove of the matters which, I own, I have been 
watching for and expecting ; but I expect much 
more. .J own that [ look forward to the period 
when photography and its connection with the 
arts and chemistry will be the means of discov- 
ering a variety of matters which at present are 
either in a state of great obscurity or else almost 
entirely unknown.—President Lond. Phot. So. 





BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


Tis well to woo, ’tis good to wed, 
For so the world hath done 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 


But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Be sure you pledge with truth ; 
Be certain that your love will wear 

Beyond the days of youth! 


For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as band for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the “ unwise” part, 
And “built upon the sand.” 


’Tis well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff, 
For charity is cold. 


But place not all your hope and trust, 
In what the deep mine brings ; 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things. 

And he who piles up wealth alone, 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer-chest, and own 
Tis “ built upon the sand.” 

Tis good to speak in kindly guise 
And soothe where’er we can ; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind; 
And love link man to man. 

But stay not st the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell; 

The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 


The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk, yet fail to do‘ 
But “ build upon the sand.” 
Eliza Cook. 


—_——- ~~ 


THERE BE THOSE. 


There be those who sow beside 

The waters that in silence glide, 
Trusting no echo will declare 

Whose footsteps ever wandered there. 





The noiseless footsteps pass away, 
The stream flows on as yesterday ; 
Nor can it for a time be seen 
A benefactor there had been. 


Yet think not that the seed is dead, 
Which in the lonely place is spread ; 
It lives, it lives—the spring is nigh, 
And soon its life shall testify. 


That silent stream, that desert ground, 

No more unlovely shall be found ; 

But scattered flowers of simplest grace 
Shall spread their beauty round the place. 


And soon or late a time will come 
When witnesses, that now are dumb, ‘ 
With grateful eloquence shall tell 
From whom the seed, there scattered, fell. 
Bernard Barton. 
sassietiitildapaaiiiaies 
WITH THE BIRDS. 
(Concluded from page 271.) 

The remainder of the summer is the carnival 
of the Swallows and Flycatchers. Flies and 
insects, to any amount, are to be had for the 
catching ; and the opportunity is well improved. 
See that sombre, ashen-colored Pewee on yon- 
der branch. A true sportsman he, who never 
takes his game at rest, but always on the wing. 
You vagrant Fly, you pur-blind Moth, beware 
how you come within his range! Observe his 
attitude. You might think him studying the 
atmosphere, or the light, for he has an air of 
contemplation and not of watchfulness. But 
step closer; observe the curious movement of 
his head, his “eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.” His sight is microscopic and his aim 
sure. Quick as thought he has seized his vie- 
tim and is back to his perch. There is no strife. 
no pursuit,—one fell swoop and the matter is 
ended. That little Sparrow, as you will ob- 
serve, is less skilled. Itis the Svcialis, and he 
finds his subsistence properly in various seeds 
and the larvee of insects, though he occasionally 
has higher aspirations, and seeks to emulate the 
Pewee, commencing and ending his career as a 
Flycatcher by an awkward chase after a Beetle 
or “ Miller.” He is hunting in the grass now, 
I suspect, with the desire to indulge this favo- 
rite whim. There !—the opportunity is afford- 
ed him. Away goes a little cream-colored 
Meadow- Moth in the most tortuous course he is 
capable of, and away goes Socialis in pursuit. 
The contest is quite comical, though I dare say 
it is serious enough to the Moth. The chase 
continues for a few yards, when there is a sud- 
den rushing to cover in the grass,—then a ta- 
king to wing again, when the search has be- 
come too close, and the Moth has recovered his 
wind. vcialis chirps angrily, and is deter- 
mined not to be beaten. Keeping with the 
slightest effurt, upon the heels of the fugitive, 
he is ever on the point of halting to snap him 
up, but never quite does it, and so, between 
disappointment and expectation, is soon dis- 
gusted, and returns to pursue his more legiti- 
mate means of subsistence. . 

In striking contrast to this serio-comic strife 
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of the Sparrow and the Moth, is the Pigeon- 
Hawk’s pursuit of the Sparrow or the Goldfinch. 
It is a race of surprising speed and agility. It 
is a test of wing and wind. Every muscle is 
taxed, and every nerve strained. Such cries of 
terror and consternation on the part of the bird, 
tacking to the right and left, and making the 
most desperate efforts to escape, and such silent 
determination on the part of the Hawk, press- 
ing the bird so closely, flashing and turning and 
timing his movements with those of the pursued 
as accurately and as inexorably as if the two con- 
stituted one body, excite feeling of a deep inter- 
est. You mount the fence or rush out of your way 
to see the issue. The only salvation for the 
bird is to adopt the tactics of the Moth, seeking 
instantly the cover of some tree, bush, or hedge, 
where its smaller size enables it to move about 
more rapidly. These pirates are aware of this, 
and therefore prefer to take their prey by one 
fell swoop. You may see one of them prowling 
through an orchard, with the Yellowbirds ho- 
vering about him crying, Pi-ty pi-ty, in the 
most desponding tone ; yet he seems not to re- 
gard them, knowing, as do they, that in the 
close branches they are as safe as if in a wall of 
adamant. 

August is the month of the high-sailing 
Hawks. The Hen-Hawk is the most noticeable 
He likes the haze and the calm of these long, 
warm days. He is a bird of leisure, and seems 
always at his ease. How beautiful and majes- 
tic are his movements! So self-poised and easy, 
such an entire absence of haste, such a magnifi- 
cent amplitude of circles and spirals, such a 
haughty, imperial grace, and, occasiunally, such 
daring acrial evolutions. 

With slow, leisurely movement, rarely vibra- 
ting his pinions, he mounts and mounts in an 
ascending spiral till he appears a mere speck 
against the summer sky; then, if the mood 
seizes him, with wings half-closed, like a bent 
bow, he will cleave the air almost perpendicu- 
larly, as if intent on dashing himself to pieces 
against the earth; but on nearing the ground 
he suddenly mounts again on broad, expanded 
wing, as if rebounding upon the air, and sails 
leisurely away. It is the sublimest feat of the 
season. One holds his breath till he sees him 
rise again. Sometimes a squirrel or bird or an 
unsuspecting barn-fowl is scathed and withered 
beneath this terrible visitation. 

If inclined to a more gradual and less pre- 
cipitous descent, he fixes his eye on some dis- 
tant point in the earth beneath him, and 
thither bends his course. He is still almost 
meteoric in his speed and boldness. You see 
his path down the heavens, straight as a line ; 
if near, you hear the rush of his wings; his 
shadow hurtles across the fields, and in an in- 
stant you see him quietly perched upon some 
low tree or decayed stub in a swamp or meadow, 



















motion. 
level, effortless, aimless sail. 
as more surprising than the flight of the Pigeon 
and Swallow even, in that the effort put forth 
is so uniform and delicate as to escape observa- 
tion, giving to the movement an air of buoy- 
ance and perpetuity, and effluence of power 
rather than the conscious application of it. 
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with reminiscences of frogs and mice stirring in 
his maw. 


When the south-wind blows, it is a study to 


see three or four of these air kings at the head 
of the valley far up toward the mountain, bal- 
ancing and oscillating upon the strong current : 
now quite stationary, except a slight tremulous 
motion like the poise of a rope-dancer, then ri- 
sing and falling in long undulations, and seem- 
ing to resign themselves passively to the wind ; 
or, again, sailing high and level far above the 
mountain’s peak,—no bluster and haste, but, 
as stated, occasionally a terrible earnestness and 
speed. 
unless wounded badly, he will not change his 
course or gait. 


Fire at him as he sails overhead, and, 


His flight is a perfect picture of repose in 
He might sleep or dream in that 
It strikes the eye 


The calmness aud dignity of this Hawk, 


when attacked by Crows or the King-Bird, are 
well worthy of him. 
tice his noisy and furious antagonists, but de- 
liberately wheels about in that aérial spiral, 
and mounts and mounts till his pursuers grow 
dizzy and return to earth again. 


He seldom deigns to no- 


It is quite 
original, this mode of getting rid of an un- 
worthy opponent, rising to heights where the 
braggart is dazed and bewildered and loses his 
reckoning! Iam not sure but it is worthy of 
imitation. 

But summer wanes, and autumn approaches. 
The songsters of the seedtime are silent at the 
reaping of the harvest. Other minstrels take 
up the strain. It is the heyday of insect life. 
The day is canopied with musical sound. All 
the songs of the spring and summer appear to be 
floating, softened and refined, in the upper air. 
The birds, in a new, but less holiday suit, turn 
their faces southward. The Swallows flock 
and go; the Bobolinks flock and go; silently 
and unobserved the Thrushes go. Autumn 
arrives, bringing Finches, Warblers, Sparrows, 
and Kinglets from the North. Silently the 
procession passes. Yonder Hawk, sailing peace- 
fully away till he is lost in the horizon, is a 
symbol of the closing season and the depart- 
ing birds. 

Our chief troubles do not arise from our 
living in the world, but from the fact of the 
world’s living in us. 

When thou art tempted to throw a stone in 
anger, try if thou canst do it without crooking 
thy body: if not—stop thy hand.— Dillwyn. 
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To Prevent ARTICLES OF STEEL OR [Ron 
FROM RustinG.—Oxygen is abundant in the 
composition of water and atmosphere ; and that 
quick-lime has an astonishing affinity, for it is 
evinced by the practice of using a little pow- 
dered lime, tied up in muslin, to beat out a 
minute portion of dust on the surface of polish- 
ed steel or iron goods, such as fire-irons, fen- 
ders and fronts of stoves of a superior quality, 
when not in use, to prevent their rusting. A 
more delicate instance is that of the manufac. 
turers of needles, watch-springs, cutlery, &c., 
who generally put a small packet of quick-lime 
in any box or parcel of polished steel goods they 
may send to a distant customer, or with goods 
which they may put away as not likely to be 
wanted for some time, as security from rust 





True religion is a refuge inaccessible to 
either the violence or the fraud of men: happy 
they who know it to be their shelter in the day 
of trouble.— Dillwyn. 





‘‘The Women’s Association for the Relief of the 
Freedmen ” acknowledge the following receipt, since 
last report : 


West Grove, Pa, . - $3 00 
Ruth Mosher, West Liberty, Iowa, - 400 
M. S. Fairbury, Ill. 11 00 


Friends of Byberry, through M. C. "Brown, 22 00 
Makefield Women’s Association, through 

Letitia Cadwallader, ‘ 18 26 
Part proceeds of George Thompson’ 8 lec- 

ture at Newtown, Buck’s County, through 

Mary Pickering, . ° - 10 00 
Citizens of Salem, N. a - 16 25 
Eleanor Brinton, through Lydia White, - 5 00 
Members of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

80 garments, materials valued at . - 616 

Mary H. Newsotp, Treasurer, 
No. 140 N. Tenth Street. 

6th mo. 20th, 1865. 


It is hoped that the friends of the Freedmen, will 
not feel at liberty entirely to relax their efforts dur- 
ing the summer months, but do what they canin the 
way of collecting money and clothing for future 
needs. 

Although active operations at the room 800 Arch 
street, are suspended until the last of Ninth month ; 
goods will be received there and forwarded as re- 

uired. 

Until the Ist of 11th month, the address of the 
Treasurer, Mary H. Newbold, will be 800 Arch street. 

During the absence of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, letters on business of the Association may be 
directed to 


Marearet A. Griscem, Bristol, Pa. 












PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mgau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $7 75 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following geteene six & Hass o or r bess (thle ane type) a a 


One insertion----------- 

Two insertions: ------+-+++- Cecccccccccccesece $1 00 
Three insertions. - eees ccccccccccccccces, BD 
For every additional insertion. - ste eeeeeeseeeene 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part heneel seeee - 10cts, 


Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11,1865. ~ 





OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, pete sees 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- oe 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies--+----+++-++++++++ 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 800 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.---- +++ 1.00 
Comly’s Reader, - - -50 cents. a School Reader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and eS 
“History of Frienas, vol. Ist-----+.--+-++ --+++eeeee 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street; 
and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10--+-- 1.00 
Stereoscopic Views of the came. ccc cccgscc cscs cc ceccccoce eo §0 
Card Size of the above: occccccccccccccccccccccce cocscces 25 
610 EMMOR Comty, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 





y= a well-qualified MaLE Teacntr for Deptford School, 

Woodbury, N. J.; one having a knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, preferred. he School has been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, and is worthy the attention of 
one wishing a permanent situation, with liberal compensation. 


Grorce M. Tatum. 
7.8. tf. Wa. Wave Snante,} Om. 





ANTED, by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, having 
had several yeara experience; rr reference if required. Friends’ 
school preferred. Address P. T. H., at this Office, 
71715 et.pwmn. No. 131 Nor th 7th St. Phila. 





EDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of guests. 


71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. George CHANDLER. 


J YLOR still contmues his Lanp Agency, for the Society of 
Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. TyLor, Denton, Md. 


References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
ye Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, 
J. Jamison, 66 & 65 North Water Street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, very neat 
HoweLt & Brotarrs’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 
Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 
plain, at Jounston’s Deport, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low 11th Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 
513, 12t. 729. Pxnz. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak2sa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wex F. 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation, 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





w"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PaMPsLET and general Jos Printers, 243 Arch St. 
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